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|ry to the rich of the higher classes in the; 
\old world. Hence, in their excursions of 


REVIEW. 
% Views of Society and Manners in America; ! pleasure, such persons prefer making the, 


in a Series of Letters from that Country, ||“ ur of the continent,” which requires much 
to a Friend in England, during the years | less time, labour, and fatigue, than that of 
1818, 1819, and 1820. By an English) the United States, while it yields far more, 
Woman, New York, 1821.” to gratify the sense and the taste. It is 


* An Excursion through the United States and | but ve and then that an individual 1 nag 
Canada, during the years 1822, and 1893. ||mterprising and curious, or led by the spi- 
By an English Gentleman, London, 1824.” | Tit of traffic, finds his way into the interior 

ade | of a country, in a geographical and natural 

Much has been said, and much written, || view, vast and grand without a parallel,’ 
eoncerning the relation subsisting, in a lite- } Such persons have not always been amongst 
rary view, between the people of the Uni- | the most liberal and the most enlightened, | 
ted States and their brethren of England, | and it is to be lamented that they have in 

Itis asubject of great and growing impor- | their descriptions not unfrequently yielded 

tance, and much remains to be said. We|to that love of exaggeration which belongs 

are not a nation of Quakers, who, on being to the illiterate and the vulgar, and which 
smitten on one cheek, turn the other,| acts so powerfully on the flippant and the 
tamely submitting to insult; nora nation of ,vain when become the hero of their own 
boasters and pretenders, suspecting injury |tale. To this remark, however, there are 
where none was intended, and feeling bound high and honourable exceptions, such as eve- 
to resent the inselence of ill-bred, merce- ry American will be proud to distinguish. 
nary foreigners, who may have undertaken ‘Messrs. Stanley, Denison & Wortley, mem- 
to amuse the world by slandering us; but | bers of the British Parliament, though still 
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—itis even now dawning,—when Ameri- 
ca will hold her just rank among nations; 
when fiction will give place to truth; when 
the cultivated and the unprejadiced of the 
other hemisphere shall find something in 
our virtues to admire, while they look upon 
our faults with indulgence as growing natu- 
rally out of onr condition. 

We have been led to this train of reflec 
tion by the perusal of two of the most re- 
cent publications of English travellers in 
America. The first, by an “ English Wo- 
man,” is written with all the vivacity of 
her sex, and gives numerous marks of a 
vigorous and sagacious mind, with a lively 
and powerful imagination, together with 
that nice moral feeling which makes the 
charm of literature, as of woman. Her 
book is written in the most amiable spirit, 
with every appearance of sincerity, but 
‘not without something of the air of a novtce 
in the world, charmed with all new objects, 
admiring every thing, and describing every 








ithing, with the glow of enthusiasm. ‘To 
‘us who have been accustomed to hear of 


we are a nation of christians and men, dis- | youths, and Mr. Labouchere; son of one of | nothing but faults, it is delightful to meet 


daining alike flattery and calumny,-and ex-|/the partners of the great banking house 


| with one who has an eye for beauties even 


‘ . é 
pecting from fellow-christians, and fellow-||of Baring & Co. London, now amongst us, | whea found in the new world, and who 


men, at least a fellow-feeling, if not candour | have made the tour of the eastern states 
and justice, 1 

Something analogous to the courtesy! 
among gentlemen should exist between na- |distinction, they are just and liberal in their 
tions. Ours, yet a strippling, should be |opinions, unaffected and simple in their 
modest and retiring, though manly, happy |;manners; possessing the utmost urbanity 
in the consciousness that merit never fails | with a plainness of dress and address which 
to be acknowledged in the end. Though jrepublicans might imitate; furnishing a 


kindly pasees by the defects as though they 


‘seam are now on their way to the south. Unit- | were not the most obvious points of the pice 
ing personal accomplishment and worldly | 


ture. But as this distinguished lady did 


‘not cross the Alleghanies, we will pass on 
ito the « English Gentleman,” (no misnomer) 
with whose descriptions our readers will 
be more at home, and of whose faithfulness 
they will be able to judge. We cannot, 


it does not yet rival the elder-born, it is fast | striking illustration to the fact before stated however, take leave of our fair author 


approaching to years of discretion, and may | that real greatness is above all affectation. | without a passing tribute to her genius, and 
in time arrive at the same degree of re-| From such enlightened and amiable travel- | through her to that of her sex, This is 


finement and excellence. England on the |lers we may anticipate neither over-drawn | 
other hand, in the prime of manhood and | pictures of Utopian scenes, nor malicious | 


the second time within a few weeks that 
we have been called upon to notice the tal- 
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greatness, can afford to be condescending 
and kind to the younger branch of the same 
stock, that asks neither tiles, wealth, nor. 
distinctions, except such as are founded on 
merit. The really great, though dignified, 
are always ingenuous, liberal and affable;' 
while the upstart finds ‘it necessary to sup- 
port his false pretensions by affected stiff-| 
ness and overbearing hauteur. | 

Our country, happy in many respects. 
beyond every other, and justly called the 
paradise of the poor, does not furnish all the 


slanders upon the good which we do pos- ent of this fairest part of creation, and it 
sess. It is, however, a disadvantage which | were injustice as well asa want of GALLAN- 
— alike upon all travellers, that our| TRY not to extend to them this poor praise. 
| population is spread over so great anextent|} Both of the authors hefore us bear ample 
(of territory, and so much time is required | testimony to the fact that the popular works 
to visit the whole, that few have the oP" hitherto circulated as“ Truvels in America,” 
portunity or patience to become well ac- | are full of misstatements, exaggerations and 


quainted with the nation in all its parts; malicious falsehoods, They both compli- 





|} and it requires uncommon discernment and , ment our young ladies on the sweetness, 


discrimination to do exact justice upon a su- | artlessness, and liveliness of their mausers; 
perficial view. May it not be thusin part |as having “a certain untaught grace and 
that we have so often had from travellers, | gayety of heart, equally removed from the 





luxuries, and.is Without sume of the conve- 
niences, which habit has rendered necessa- 





j tales of the imagination where we expected | studied English coldness and indiilerence, 
historical facts? ‘I'he day is uot far distant, and the no less studied French vivacity and 
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mannerism ;” while they delicately animad- 
vert on their excessive love of dress and 
finery. 


** Brondway (says the lady) the chosen resort of 
the young and the gay, im these cold bright morn- 
ings, seems one cloud of painted butterflies. | 
sometimes tremble for the pretty creatures (and 
very pretty they are) as they flutter along through 
the biting air in dress more suited to an Italian 
winter--than one, notwithstanding the favorable 
season, approaches nearer to that of Norway. Io 
spite of this thoughtlessness, the catch-cold does not 
seem to be the same national disease that the 
Frenchman found itin England. This is the more 
remarkabie, as consumption is very frequent, and 
may be generally traced to some foolish practice: 
such as returning from a ball in an epen sleigh, or 
walking upon snow in thin slippers,” 
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You feel that its author is one whom you 
respect and confide in, although he does 
not excite you so much as his fair country- 
/woman with her more brilliant and playfal| 
fancy. Is is thus he describes our favoured | 
city. 

‘Cincinnati, 163 miles from Louisville, is the 
largest and most flourishing town in the whule | 
of the Western States. It contains 11,000 inhabi.| 
|tants; and may be called the western capital, 
|of the federal republic. A more beautiful scite , 
can hardly be imagined, Steep and lofty hills 
touch the river at each end of the town and en-| 
| circle it behind, forming one of the most perfect | 
natural amphitheatres | have ever seen. IT'hese) 
tills were covered with maguificeut forest trees; 
‘but the inhabitants, guiltless of any taste for the’ 








‘1 believe I have before remarked upon the 
beauty of the young women; I might almost say | 
girls, for their beauty is commonly on the wane, 
at five and twenty. Before that age their com- 
plexions are generally lovely; the red and white 
so delicately tempered on their cheeks, as if no 
rude wind had ever fanned them; their features 
small aud regular, as if moulded by fairy fingers; 





/picturesque, were rapidly extirpating them. An 
, American has no idea that one can admire trees 
,or wooded ground. To him a country weil clear- | 
ed, that is, where every stick is cut (own, seems 
the only one that is beautiful or worthy admira- 
| tien. | 

** All the land in the immediate neighborhood of 
Cincinnati is without a tree upen it. Thisis the 
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pleasing, however, to the New England 
emigrant fo observe that favoured section 
of our country is made ah exception to 


their sweeping denunciations on this dirty 
subject. 


‘¢ While I was at Cincinnati, a public ball was 
given atthe principal hotel. It was managed by 
a certain number of patrons, chosen for that pur- 
pose, and no person was admitted unless he had 
received an invitation from one of them As I 
was anxious to see how such things were conduct- 
ed in the Western states, I felt much obliged tothe 
politeness of a young lawyer, who procured me an 
invitation. I must confess | was much surprised 
to find every thing so wellarranged The ball- 
room was very spacious, and the music tolerably 
good. Nearly 100 persons present; and the beau- 
ty of some of the ladies could hardly have been 
excelled in Europe. 

‘* The dances were entirely coti!lions; indeed 
| scarcefy any thing else is danced throughout the 

United States. A very hanlsome supper, which 
was well served up, terminated the entertainment. 
“1 quitted Cincinnati with regret, as 1 had been 
‘introduced to some very pleasant young men, 





and countenances so gay and smiling, as if no 1 case with all American towns; which, conse- , from whom I received a great deal of kindness and 
anxious thoughts bad ever clouded the young | quently, have an appearance of nakedness and | attention.” 


soul within. 


should so soon steal the rose and lily from their | 


cheeks, and perhaps itis alsoa pity that the cares’ 


of a family should so soon check the thoughtless }icans lmprove in taste, this indiscriminate de- | 
gayety of their hearts, and teach them that mor- | 


tal life is no dream of changing pleasures, but one 
ef anxieties and cheating hopes,” 

And thus t atleman, 

*¢ Chesnut street (Philadelphia) contains more, 
handsome private houses than any other street in | 
the city, and is shaded by ine. rowe of trees grow- | 
ing ut the edge of the pavement. It is bere, inthe 
evenings during hot weather, that the beauty and | 
fashion of the city make their promenade, The 
ladies dress remarkably well, but rather loo gau- 
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dily to please the eye ofan Englishman. This fault! 


is very prevalent among the American ladies, who 
have nevertheless a great taste in dress, and are 
more easily enabled to gratify it than those of 
any other part of the globe.” 


* The commerce of tie United States is soex-, 


tensive ani so void of all restrictions, that they) 
lay the whole world under contribution. Shawls | 
and musiins from India, cotton goods from Eng |, 
land, lace, shoes, gloves and silk from France, end i 
bonnets from Italy, are all obtained with equal; 
ease. The Philadelphiaus are, however, said to) 
dress somewht less fine than the ladies of the} 
other cities of the Union, probably owing to a) 
slight tinge of the Quaker manners, which siillin- }) 
fluence the whole inhabitants, although ovly a) 
small part beloiig to the sect at present ” | 

It may not be impertinent to remark, en’ 


passant, for the benefit of our fair readers, | 


j 
j 


It is a pity that the envious sun || coldness that probably strikes an Englishman, par- 


ticularly as befure arriving at them, he must have 
passed through immense forests. When the Amer- 


| struction of the fine trees will be regretted, for it 
| will take centuries to rm place them.” 
| ** Oa a hili to the left of the town, and fronting 
| the river, twoor three of the old gigantic planes, 
| stretcoing their loug white arms to the clouds, 
'werestili untouched, I measured one at five feet 
from the ground, and found it nimetcen feet in cir- | 
‘'cumierence. Their great height is not less re | 
-markable than their girth, particularly as they 
grow up like immense columms, not separating in- 
tu limbs till at a great distance from the ground. [ 
know not what the opinion of the reader may be, | 
but for my part, ] always look with a sort of ven-| 
eration at such vast productions of nature; and | 
\I think that where they can be ornamental, it is) 
lit:te less than sacrilege to destroy them. Never- 
theless, 1 was informed by a friend of mine who 
wentround with me, that these giants of the for- 
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| upon 


ter, 


The slight censure passed by our anthor 
the tree-extirpating-mania, will be ren- 
dily forgiven by all those who have much 
occasion to walk about our city in hot weath- 
especially if it happens to be on Sun- 
‘day, and atnoon, and the awnings of the 
‘humerous ware-houses (as if they too must 
‘rest from their labours) are carefully roli- 
|ed up so as not to interrupt a single ver- 
‘tical ray either in its direct or refracted 
‘course. 

Dr. Goforth is spoken of as one of the 
{worthies of Cincinnati, on account of his 
‘scientific labours in the cause of natural 
history; and the worse than “ yankee trick” 
‘of the infamous Ashe, (who taught French 
‘fora time at Cincinnati, under the name of 


} 


awong thea a great many remains of the Mua:m- 


i tossils, of which there isa fine collection, wasa | 


est will ina short time be cut down for fire-wood,” ,, : ; 
“The Museum at Cincinnati, though small, is 'Arville) which deprived him of his seven- 

very interesting toa lover of natural history. All teen chests of mammoth bones, related with 

the specimens are neatly arranged, J remurked some spirit. 

moth, one most superb tusk eight feet aud a half (To be concluded next week.) 

loug, of astovishing ‘thickness, and inan admirabie | 

state of preservation. Among a great variety of | 
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Gwevican Aborigines. 
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large and most beautiful specimen of the precious: 
opal, formed in a piece of petrified wood,” 

Mr. Dorfeuille, one of the proprietors, has: 
been engaged ig some researches on Parasitical | 
Insects. He possesses a most powerful micro- near rel 


CIVILIZATION OF THE INDIANS. 
Two Indian youths, who are said to be 
atives of principal chiefs of the 


that plainness and neatness, combined with i scope, and has made a vast number of beautilully Little Osage tribe, and on whom the names 


elegance, distinguish the higber order of)! coloured drawi:gs; I never have inc ee|,seen insects, 


fernales in other countries, and is beginning | 
to be the fact in this; as dandyism is bring: |! 
ing fine clothes into disrepute even with! 


the gentlemen. 
After the censures which have been pass- 


.ed upon the travels of the old school, it will | 1 be 
| med, that every flea that bites him, is, in a!l prob- 


be considered no small praise to say, that 
the one now under review carries with it 
such evidence of truth, that any one who 
has gone over the same ground, will feel 
as if reading the relation of his own expe- 
rience. Stis a plain unvarnished statement 
ef what happens every day, written dis- 
passionately, with no very great flights of 
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so well painted, The work would be too expen- 
sive to publish in America, even if artists could be 
found capable of engraving the drawings; but it is 
a great pity that so curious a work shvuld not be 
made public. Mr. Dorteuille has found parasiti- 
al insacts on every caterpillar, butter-fly, beetle, 


lof two distinguished christian philanthro- 
pists, Stephen Van Rensselaer, anc Robert 
| Monroe, have been severally conferred, re- 
i cently passed thro’ our city, on their way 
' to Cornwall, in Connecticut. ‘These young 


i} 


&c. &c. which he nas examined; and the reader | and interesting aborigines have been, for 





genius,but with a disinterested love of truth. 





1 


will perhaps find some consolation in being infor-' 


ability, suffering himsclf from one litle tormenter.’ 


‘- The Colleze is tolerably built, but is not likely 
to be well attended until better regulations are es- 
tablished. Iwas present ata lecture, and was 
much shocked at the want of decorum exhibited 
by the students, who sat down in their plaids and 
cloaks, aud were constantly spitting tobacco juice) 
about the rvom.”’ 


This loathsome practice of ours is the 


about two years past, resident pupils at the 
'Union Missionary station onthe Verdegris, 
a branch of the great Arkansas river, where 
their juvenile minds have imbibed strong 
desires to obtain a more* extended educa- 
tion.—For this purpose they are now pro- 
ceeding to the «missionary school at Corn- 
wall, where it isshoped’ their laudable an- 
bition will be gratified, and they be pre- 








‘universal theme of all foreigners. It 1s 


pared to return to the bosom of their na- 
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sai jebeed weith prinialee, wail ‘ihowed 
with capacities that are worthy to be dis-| 
seminated among their. ignorart heathen! 
kindred, and will render them efficient co- 
adjutors in the patriotic and benevolent 
cause of Indian\civilization. 
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| 
‘magnitude naa ‘interest. It is, indeed, an | anit appropriate the prowilest attainments 
indispensable pre- requisite to the ultimate | lof human science, still this very acumen 


purpose of Mnissionary labor; for until they | contributes to therr destrnetion when ope- 
are civilized and reclaimed from their sa-|| rated upon by the immoral examples of be- 


_vage habits, which are utterly incompatti- | ings whom they regard as of a higher or- 
ble with the gentleness and meekness of) der of intelligences. It qualifies them to per- 


We cannot but hail this incident, trifling; the Christian faith, it is idle to imagine | 


as it may seem, as the auspicious harbinger | 
of “great good,” to the benighted savages, 
who have 89 long prowled through the wil- 
derness inquest of prey, unconscious of the | 
high destiny pertaining to the spirit of man. 
And we consider it, as furnishing a flatter- 
ing encouragement to those pious and devot- |, 
ed missionaries who have persevered, thro’ 
many impediments and much painful ob-| 
loquy, to the organization of permanent sta- 
tions among the natives of our own countty, | 
to whom assuredly much of the Christian! 
charity of the nation, is due. 





While the | advantages and felicities of a sin—absolv-' 


| 


they can be evangelized. 
| The objectors to missionary efforts in) 
‘behalf of the natives of our forests, would | 
have a more plausible pretext for ee 

| ‘if there now were, and ever had _ been es. 

| tablished, absolute and insuperable b: arriers 
to all manner of intercourse between the) 
Whites and Indians. The advocates of on 
‘tural religion might then descant with some 
| shew of reason, sufficient perhaps to deceive| 
themselves, and give integrity to the doubt-| 
ful benevolence of their motives, upon the) 


j 


Laplanders, the Esquimaux, the Hottentots, | ing ignorance that can sanctify the idol: try | 
the Hindoos, and the People of the Is sles, | of the heart, by the hereditary delusions of: 
have excited to action, the benevolent sym- | the head, and supercede the universal law | | 
pathies of Europe and America, shall it be | ‘of Ged, by the prescriptive authority of a} 
said that the Aborigines of our ewn Land} human superstition, They might then, with | 


ceive and to feel the more sensibly, their 


own comparative weakness and ignorance, 
and inspires them with the greater venera- 
tion fora people apparently endowed with 
such superior capabilities, 

Unhappily for them and for us, the major 
| pave of their intercourse with the whites 
‘has been of the trafficking kind; and as 


they have generally been too poor, and too 


much sequestered from the grand highway 
of commercial enterprise, to elicit the at- 
tention of intelligent merchants, they have 
usually been visited by the lowest descrip- 
tion of traders, who have been cautious 
not to introduce among them a single 
thought or sentiment, but what could tacil- 
itaie their purposes and increase their gains. 
This is the class of white men, whose char- 
acters have been exhibited by practical dis- 





are friendless and forgotten, and left to pe-| 
| charge upon missionaries an experimental 


rish in a state of vicious barbarism, without 
an effort to reclaim them.!! 

A feeling, inimical to the cause of mis-' 
sions has gone abroad, and in some cases, 
has infected even the minds of professing | 
Christians. These ought to recollect and }) 
to reconsider with great seriousness that,the | 
Apostles were but the humble missionaries | 
of the Cross; and but for their missionary || 
labors, or some adequate substitute, those. 
who now glory in the name that once bore 
reproach and ignominy “ at Antioch,” might ! 
stlil have been the idolatrous votaries of} 
some impure and senseless superstition, in-| 
volved in all the ridiculous fictions of a| 
heathen mythology. It was their mission- | 
ary zeal, in subordination to the designs of, 
Providence, that achieved the dewstell ofa. 
proud,self willed,and ostentatious paganism, | 
and hurled the dumb deities of Greece and 
Rome from their consecrated pedestals,) 
where they had long controlled the wealth, 
the wisdom and the power of mighty na- 
tions, 


a more specious appearance of sincerity, | 


plays of low chicane, sneaking artiice and 
every imaginable immorality, to the imi- 


| and precarious innovation upon the inherent tation of the simple and misguided fadians, 


| piety and primeval simplicity of the chil- 


dren of @ature, who, in the sweeping ten-. 
derness of their theology, are held to be the. 
peculiar favorites of Heaven, and to ap-| 
| proximate the original innocence in which. 
But now, they are de-, 
'prived of every plea hy the fact, that a 


} man was created. 


| constant intercourse does exist, and that it 
‘has been conducted on the one part in the 
1 “spirit of the lowest mercantile cupidity, and 
has resulted on the other, in the most com- 
plete and unsparing debasement. 

The well known maxim, exemplo plus 
quam ratione vivimus, does not derive its au- 





most advanced stages of refinement. It is 
nevertheless true that mankind are always 
imitative tn proportion as they are ignorant, 
and as their minds are uncultivated, they! 


such practices and precepts as address their 





Like causes will ever produce like ef- 
fects. But it may be contended, and we) 
would by no means controvert it, that the! 
holy Apostles wrought under the immediate | 
aid and inspiration of the Almighty, and| 
therefore the causes being unequal, the ef- 
fects cannot besimilar. Without venturing 
into the labyrinths of theological disputation 
to which we are both incompetent and a- 
verse, we would humbly contend for the 
utility of missions, and the practicability of 
important and beneficial results to the la- 
bors of modern missionaries,acting under the 
ordinary dispensations.of Providence as dis-| 
played inthese latterdays. And we con- 
sider.the civilization of the Indians ef our 





seductive allurements to the sensual ap- 
petites. 

The Indians are precisely so circumstan- 
ced as to give the fullest possible efficacy to 





whom they associate. Being themselves 
ignorant of all the arts that embellish civi- 
lization, and givean enlarged and indefi- 
nite scope to the moral and physical pow- 
ers of man, in the resulting consequences 
of which they have witnessed the rapid | 


they naturally consider the whites as their 
superiors—and altho’ by nature they pos-| 
sess great acuteness of intellect, which only | 








borders abstractedly, an object of vast 


needs cultivation to enable them to seize 


thority from ignorant savages, but is veri-| 
fied by the experience of society in its) 


discover the greater aptitude for adopting | | 


the examples that are presented to their' 
undisciplined senses, by the whites with) 


~The unavoidable consequence has been the 
almost universal demoralization of the 
tribes ccntiguous to our frontiers, in whose 
moral feelings and habits we certainly have 
a direct political interest, and ought to feel 
anemphatic concern, They have imbibed 
all the meaner and grosser vices, Which are 
sufficient to transform civilization itself into 
barbarism, without deriving a solitary vir- 
(ue to countervail the pernicious influence. 
They have had fatal experience of the 
truth of the divine precept, that “evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” The 
first rays of intelligence that have streaked 
the horizon of their benighted minds, have 
been transmitted through the medium of 
pestilential vapours that have bewildered 
their vision, chilled their native sensibili- 
ties and spread disease and desolation thro’ 
| their moral and physical being. 
It is therefore, highly absurd to allege 
‘the primitive innocence of the Indians, as 
‘even a probable objection to the encourage. 
‘ment of missions. If such a state of mor- 
_al simplicity ever existed among them, and 
‘is not the utopian creation of an exuber- 
ant fancy, refining upon its own counterfeit 
imaginings, it has fong since been corrupted 
| and destroyed, However propitious, in re- 
gard to futurity, may have been their con- 
‘dition antecedent to their acquaintance 
with the whites, they have ere now, for- 
feited all its putative advantages: and their 
natural religion, which in truth can consist 





| 





dessolation of their.once populous tribes, | in nothing else than the traditional errors, 


and accumulated superstitions derived from 
aonce wilful, and wicked renunciation of 
the one revealed, and genuine theelogy, has 
become corrupted in all its ways, and des- 
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poiled of all its boasted pristine beauties.||and re-possess them of all the advantages 
The law of conscience “written in their’! of their primitive innocence, or—what is in- 
hearts,” on which the adversaries of mid) finitely more feasible and would be infinite- 
sions affect to build thetr dubious system || ly more beneticial, to reclaim them, by a 
of heathen salvation, has been viuated or ef. i liberal diffusion of the realand substantial 
faced, by the infectious examples of iniqui-| blessings which Providence, in the myste- 
ty presented to their minds, under new and || riousness of its partial dispensations, has so 
captivating forms, by vagrants from the || profusely conferred upon ourselves, to indus- 
pale of that civilization, on which their an-/'try, to knowledge and to virtue, 
cestors were tempted, in the fearfulness of | But every plea in behalf of this despi- 
their first astonishment, to confer an apothe- ||sed, proscribed, and abandoned race,has be- 
osis; and which they have never ceased to; come hackneyed and trite, and has lost 
regard as transcending the utmost potential. || much ofits force by frequent repetition. The 
itv of their humbler destiny. ‘subject has been rendered familiar to our 
The degenerate Indian of the present! senses, and no matter how cogent the argu- 
day, feels and exemplifies the insufficien-| ment, or how seasoned: the appeal, it palls 
cy of hishereditary faith to repress the|/on the mind, likea “thrice told tale,” and 
native depravity of his heart, when solici-| we find a convenient salvo to our conscien- 
ted indulgence by the intoxicating draught;/'ces in the very evils we have brought upon 
or to raise his soul from its grovelling avid-| them, their political subjection and moral 
ity for pelf, tothe impatient desires incul-| degeneracy. Weaccustom ourselves to 
cated by the religion of his country, for|'think of them rather as noxious beasts of 
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lmirers. It was so delightful to find our- 
selves among a multitude of happy readers, 
yall asking ‘isn’t it fine?’ and all answering 
‘Oh its very fine.’ In a litle while, how- 
ever, we began to grow exceedingly fa- 
ligued with this unmeaning interchange of 
| approbation, and at last it €ven occurred to 
(us, that it was not so very fine after all, 
We think we should have come to this con- 
‘clusion sooner than we did, if the contriba- 
tors themselves had not, to a man, declared 
that it was an admirable Magazine, and 
‘had, moreover, a must prodigious circula- 
ition; that the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
| Keviews would be soon totally eclipsed by 
\its splendors; and that every other etar in 
the firmament of letters would be quenched 
at the rising of this luminary, and just 
twinkle in the intervals of its return. We 
awaited, with implicit faith, the foretold 
‘extinction of these outdazzied constella- 
tions, and more than consoled ourselves with 











those fanciful elysian fields, where his| the forest, the fit objects of extirpation, 
forefathers roam in all the blissful vigor of| than as brethren of a common family, who| 
immortality, and revel in the delights ofthe | have mysteriously strayed from the paths| 
chase, without satiety or wearimess, Lie | of light and knowledge, and wandered thro’ | 
can no longer elevate his affections above’ the wilds of nature, until the last vestige, | 


| 
| 


the new and multiplied sensualities that sur-| of refinement has been obliterated from) 


‘shall ; : | 
round him, or lift his soulin the cheering their minds, and the shadows of a long and | 


anticipations of his ancient creed, to sim-|'dreary night have shrouded theig souls in| 
ple but sublime adorations of the Great Spir-| the gloomy superstitions of heathenism. 
af, who hath planted the lights in the hea-| Time after time we compel them to re-| 


- , se 
yens, and strewed the earth with the testi-||cede before a speculative and spreading. 


monials of his parental munificence. | population which subdues forest after forest, | 

On those, therefore, who feel and can ap-) and peoples river after river, with a rapid- 
preciate the temporal and spiritnal benefits | ity that can exhibit to these simple fonnnts! 
of an enlightened understanding and a cul-| of nature, only the dismal prognostics of an | 


° | ; : ! 
tivated heart, it devolves as an imperative |/early extinction. We talk of purchases’ 


duty, to adopt some efficient means to coun-|and of treaties, and habitual associations | 


teract this contagion of vice, and to impart! impress us with ideas of reciprocal benefits 
to these victims of a schooled and artful, to the contracting parties, Butsuch trea- 
depravity, something more refined and enno-| ties as we have usually made with Indians, 
bling, and more worthy to supercede the) are a scandal to the national vance 
simplicity of nature, than the little « tricks;| They have been as the strong, arrayed in| 
of trade,” the vile appetite for whiskey, or all the terrors of his might, treating with 
brutalising influences of universal de-) the weak; the rich, with the poor; the cun-| 
bauchery and practical atheism.— That) ning with the simple. ' 
we have occasioned many and grievous ills) astonished Incians yield to a necessity 
to befal them, is attested by the fates ot) which they have neither the power to re- 


: Ps ° 
thousands who have sunk into an early) sist, nor the artifice to evade, and we en- 


grave under the paroxysms of inebriation;| ter upon their ancient, possessions with all 
or lingered in protracted wretchedness un-|/the sang froid of a heartless speculator 
der new varieties of disease, springing from) grown familiar with circumvention. 
new habits of vice; or have fallen victims B. 
to the countless wars thatensged he lll aoe . 
eruel invasion of their ‘country. MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. _ 
The very contempt and abhorrence with || We have heretofore had occasion to express our 
which we habitually regard them, witness|} opinion of Blackwood’s Magazine. We are 
against us. They have fallen indeed from|| pleased to find a reprehension of the work, is- 
the lofty and vigorous, though wild and|} suing from other sources. We make the fol- 
irregular character of their ancestors, lowing extract from the Atlantic Magazine 
and are fast sinking, under the united in-|) for December. — + 
fluence of ignorance and vice, to the ex || Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. No.X CII. 
treme verge of human misery and worth «When this Magazine first made its ap- 
lessness. But we have contributed largely || pearance, the current of caprice set so 
to their degradation, and it behoves us-to/||strongly in its favor, that we were for some 
x@instate them in their pristine condition,}!time swept along by the crowd of its ad- 





























The subdued and) 
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| the reflection that all the lights and lampe 


of science would be put out only to be uni- 
|ted in one blaze of irresistible effulgence, 
_but we gradually began to believe that we 
had been cheated by an enormous humbug. 
For in spite of all its prophets, the great 
‘Sun made its monthly revolutions without 
‘extinguishing a single star, ‘l’o be sure 
| Christopher North, Timothy ‘Tickler, and 
| Morgan O’ Doherty, bawled out to us in the 
coarsest of Gelic to see how nothing else 
was to be seen, but the fact was too palpa- 
ble—there was the Edinburgh and Quar- 
‘erly,and innumerable others shining obsti- 
nately forth with ‘undiminished heads.’ 
‘"l’o speak seriously, we do think that the 
quantity of real talent exhibited in the pa- 
gesof this blustering Magazine. makes a 
most ridiculous Tom Thumb figure when 
standing by the side of its gigantic and 
measureless pretensions. But this is not 
the worst. Ifthe absence of powerful wri- 
ting and original speculations were suppli- 
ed by pretty trifling and ingenious wit, we 
might even pardon its folly and its flippan- 
cy for the sake of its amusing buffoonery. 
Bnt the fact 1s, that, in the latter numbers 
more especially, there is not, from the first 
page to the last, one redeeming beauty to 
save them from the imputation of utter 
heartlessness and profligacy, We appeal 
directly to those whose duties have com- 
pelled them to wade through these yol- 
umes,whether they rise from their perusal, 
improved by the acquisition of one serious 
feeling, one virtuous sentiment, one solita- 
ry generous emotiun. That man’s heart 
must indeed be cold that is not chilled at 
the eternal repetition of unfeeling sneers 
and ungenerous sarcasmns, directed against 
every thing that calls for the sympathies of 
the philanthropist. There is a tone of 
cold-blooded persiflage pervading the last 
volumes of this work, which we’ do not 
think has ever, until now, dared the scorr 
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of the generous and the good, The sufier- 
ings of the Greeks, the wrongs of the Cath- 
olics, and the miseries of the poor, are 
with unprincipled effrontery, the objects of 
their ridicule. \The follies and the vices of 
mankind no longer act upon the languid 
palate of thal istrons. The obsequious 
caterers are obliged to stimulate satiety by 
furnishing forth a feast in which insulted 
worth and suffering freedom are the deli- 


cacies that are offered to the admirers of|' 


this journal. 

“That it may not be said, however, ourre- 
marks are mere assertions without proofs, 
we will briefly glance over the contents of 
the last oumber. The first article is a foul- 
mouthed and bigoted attack upon the Ca- 
tholic religion, which is intended to alarm 
the British government into rigorous per- 
sistence in its present system of intolerance, 
The assertion that the toleration of Catho- 
licism is incompatible with liberty, is a false 





of the country, requesting him to come and 
tarry all night with him, and compose his 
Epitaph—for which he proffered to give 
|the Indian his supper, breakfast, and bitters; 
to these proposals he very readily agreed. 

Supper was no sooner over, and things 
‘somewhat adjusted, than Keazel began to 
urge the Poet for his epitaph, as he was 
anxious to hear what it would be. The In- 
‘dian replied, that he would pay up as he 
_went—he had now got his supper and drink, 


and would make one half of the epitaph. 
Thus be began— 

‘‘ There was a man, who died of late, 

For whom angels did impatient wait, 

With outstretched arms, and wings of love, 

To waft him to the realms above.’’— 





_insome of his neighbors, that they might hear 
|his beautitul epitaph, when finished: mak- 
Ing no deubt but the latter part would ter- 
minate as happily for him, as the preceding 





and imputant slander, and the writer knows | 


seemed s0 clearly to forbode.—The cunning 
‘poet, having got his breakfast and bitters, 


Keazel was so well pleased with this part, | 
that he sent off early next morning to collect | 
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lally, though not so directiy, as if he hand. 


fed the ploughor his spade. The use of 
tobacco is an acknowledged superfluity: 
| but if the fisherman will ply his nets, and 
the mariner fetch rice frum foreign coun- 
tries, in order to procure to himself this in- 
dulgence, the market is supplied with two 
important articles of provision by the in- 
strumentality of a merchandise, which has 
‘no other apparent use than the gratifica- 
tion of a vitiated palate.” This reasoning 
cannot be controverted; and it is decisive 
of the productiveness of those who are 60 
improperly called unproductive labourers. 
Suppose we were to substitute the words 
opera or theatre for tobacco in the previ- 
| ous quotation, it would not make the slight- 
est difference inthe result. The taste for 
theatrical exhibitions has exactly the same 
|| effect on national wealth as a taste for tea, 
| tobacco, or champagne. To gratify it there 
| must, generally speaking, be an mMcrease ot 
industry. Anditis thus wndeniably cer- 





| 
| 





it: for he dares not even allude to the ex- | shouidered his knapsack, and put himself ip || tain, that the opera dancer, the grace and 
ample of America, where the greatest po-| a posiure for starting, pretending to have|/dexterity of whose movements attract a 
litical and religious freedom, exist, united | forgotten all about the epitaph: however,|| crowd of admiring spectators, is, by exci- 


in perfect harmony and goodwill.” 

The same article contains the following notice 
of Charger Neal. 

“The next is athing of Neal’s. The con- 
tribution to the journal must have sadly fal- 
len off. when a man who could not find al 
reader in America, goes to England, and_| 
ranks first quill among the jonrnal-writers. | 
Neal swears that there are only three ori- || 
ginal American writers, and these are, | 
Neal, Brown, and Paulding! After twad-| 
dling about the laws of nature, flowers, py- | 
ramids and diamonds,and ‘such small ware,’ | 
through seven long column-, Neal gives al 
catalogue raisonne of American writers.” 

«Paul Allen is put down as a man who} 
might have been, (had it not been for the} 
eauses that prevented it) the first writer of| 
the age.—We also are of the same opinion. | 

« William Cullen Bryant is no poet,” 
says Neal in this thing of his. « He is a po- 
et,” says the same Neal in his Randolph. 
Weal thought that what was said in 
his novels was as goodas not said at all. 
‘Let him not lay that unction to his soul.” 
We have not achieved the reading of Ran- 
dolph, and contemplate undertaking Seven- 
ty-six, Logan, Errata, and peradventure, 
Keep Cool; for we are informed that much, 
ef the learning of Neal’s things in Black- 
wood is transferred bodily from these prin- 
ted common-place-books of his. We shall 
discoure Neal again on New year’s day. 
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Soo 
From the Clarksburgh Intelligencer. 


Curious Epitaph.—A country farmer, by 
the name of Keazel, residing in the State 
ef Ohio, being desirous of having his epi- 
taph prepared before his death (though in 

ood health) sent a message to a celebrated 
dian Poet, then passing through t1t part 








| 


_Keazel soon reminded him of his duty. It! 
|Was now a matter of great importance to! 
him to have his epitaph finished, as the poet, 
|had almost raised him into the arms of an-| 


| gels, and only wanted such another impulse | 
to land him ina state of felicity, 


the reach of all his enemies. His neigh-| 
bors, too, were waiting with great impa-| 
tience, to hear the beautiful inscripiion —| 
Ay, sure enough, said the semidelinquent, | 


I bad like to have entirely forgotten your'| 


beyond | 


ting their industry, adding just as effectual- 
ly to the national wealth asif she was em- 
ployed in a cotton mill.— Scotsman. 





| 


A New fashionable Lotiery.—A person in 
Paris has lately established a_ bureau, 
where those who have no money may risk 
their coat, waistcoat, and even small 
clothes; the prizes are paid in the small - 





epitaph, Mr. Keazel!—Well, sir, since your | 
neighbors have not heard any part of it, as) 
yet, perhaps | had as well repeat the first | 
part over again.—Do so, if you please, re- | 
plied Keazel, with anxious expectation.— | 
Well then, said the Indian poet, standing in| 
the door, and leaning on his staff— 


“ There wasa man, who died of late, 

For whom angels did impatient wait, 

With outstr. tched arms, and wings of love, 

To waft him to the realms above — 

But while they disputed for the prize, 

Still hovering around the lower skies, 

Inslip’d the Devil like a Weazel, 

And down to hell be kick’d old Keazel,” 

Thus finished, he took to his heels, and 
old Keazel close after him with his cane: 
but being unable to overtake the Indian, he 
returned to share the sympathy of his neigh- 
bors, who were all in a roarof laughter! 


Productive Labour.—* Flourishing ci- 
ties,” Dr, Paley observes, “ have been rais- 
ed and supported by trading in tobacco; 
populous towns subsist by manufacture of 
ribbands. A watch may be a necessary ap- 
pendage tothe dress of a peasant: yet if 
the persons will till the ground in order to} 
obtain a watch, the true design of com- 


H 


|deceive 


articles. Weare assured that a poor de- 
vil, who had lately risked his last pair of 


|| inexpressibles upon a quarterne, (four num. 


bers) had aturn of fortune, and became 
entitled to receive 75,000 pairs of breeches. 
74+ o- 


Artificial Hands.—Perhaps the following 
relation may be interesting to the curious, 


‘and at the same time be the means of di- 
| recting some unfortunate being to an inge- 


nious mechanic who can actually make ar- 
tificial hands and fect, which are a valuable 
substitute for amputated limbs. When we 
recollect that the Taliacotian operation of 
manufacturing noses, out of the integuments 
of the forehead, has been successfully prac- 
tised in the United States, and that palates 
to the mouth, and even glass eyes can be 
fitted into the sockets so completely as to 
the critical observer, we can 
scarcely doubt the possibility. of making 
other appendages, equally useful. 

A labouring man by the name of Reed, 
who had both arms blown off just below the 
elbow, and who had also suffered the loss 
of an eye, in blasting a rockat the bottom 
ofa well, made application a few weeks 





merce is answered; and the watchmaker, 
while he polishes the case and files the 
wheels of the ingenious machine, is contri- 
buting to the > ~“uctionofcorn as effectu- 





since to Mr. Doyle, of the Columbian Mu- 
seum, in Boston, who carved a pair of 
hands and matched them to the stumps, so 
ingenjouslv. that they would be mi‘9! = 
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at the first view, for natural hands, Al- 
though there aTe several springs exerting 
a power onthe palm and on the wrist, the 
contrivance is very simple, and there is 
but little danger of its getting out of order. 
He is now enabled to take off his hat as 
genteely as his friende, cut his food, feed 
himselfas readily as any person, and what 
is still more wonderful, write his name with 
correctness and facility. His clothing is 
now kept together by small hooks instead 
of buttons, which he manages with so much 
adroitness as to dress and undress himself 
without any kind of assistance. His ac- 
quaintances have now the strongest hopes 
that he will maintain himself by his own in- 
dustry, What adds greatly to the interest 
of Mr. Reed’s case, and reflects honor on)! 
the benevolent artist who has thus restored | 
him to the pleasures of manuel industry, ts, 
that he was made welcome to the services 
of Mr. Doyle, and left him witha thankful | 
heart and money in his pocket. | 
. Medical Intelligencer. 
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on our first page,we are indebted to the pen 
of a valued correspondent. ‘The work of 
Miss Wright (who by the way is now in, 


America, and will publish something rela- | f , ; ' 
tive to the visit of La Fayette) bas been’ fix the meaning of one law,the law itself has 
The fair writer has} been changed. Thishas resulted principally 


long before the public. 
attracted to herself much good feeling on | 
account of the enthusiasm she manifested 
for liberty, and the high elogiums she be- 
stowed on our political institutions. The 
View of Society and Manners in America is 
certainly an extravaganza; and it admits of, 
doubt whether she has been ofservice in vin- 
dicating our cause abroad. Over-praise does 


\torily pointed out its defects” will, we sin- 


| 


$$ 


‘his merits looked anxiously for the appear. 
ance of the present work, with a confidence 
that he would be just to America. With 
|pleasure they will find their anticipations 
‘realized, and will delight to hear that, with 
the liberal and intelligent of England, his 
book bas been well received. Vv. 
Dt 

The Message of Governor Morrow to the 
General Assembly of Ohio, is not elegantly 
written; but it is strengly marked with 
good sense, forcibly directed to the impor- 
tant objects which will properly and natu- 
rally engage the attention of the Assembly 
during their present session. 

The salutary advice which he gives,— 
that our revised code of laws may be suf. 
fered to remain unaltered, “until it shail 
receive the test of experiment” and until 
“‘ the practice under it shall have satisfac- 








laws have been so frequently altered du- 
ring our short existence as a state, that our! 
\ citizens could never know for five years to- 
gether by what laws we were governed.— 


cerely hope, be carefully observed. Our| 


live advantage, The agricultural and 
manufacturing classes, feel the difficulties 
under which they labour; and they will ‘not 
shrink from making some temporary sacri- 
fices and undergoing brief privations, in or- 
der to enjoy the measurable benefits of 
a canal through the stateg 

The canal at the falls receives a passing 
notice. in thiscanal, we feel more deeply 
\interested than in any other. New Or- 
leans is the natural market of a large por- 
tion of the state. When our produce is 
ready for transportation, the great canal 
which nature has given us,1s ready to re- 
ceive it, and to afford aconveyance, uninter- 
rupted, except hy the obstacle of the falls 
at Louisville. When the interest of so large 
|@ portion of Ohio impertously demands the 
effectuation of this long talked of project, 
_and when so small a sum will be necessary 
‘to its accomplishment, while it would make 
such ample returns to the state, we must 
Say, that the canal at the falls should have 
|been more strongly urged. No objection 
ican be made on account of the difficulty of 
accomplishing the object. If we cant do 














Hitherto, what they learned one year could 


of action, the next. Even our oldest law-' 
yers, can’t say with confidence what the 


" |law was years back, without a recurrence | 
For the Review which we have placed) 4, tp, gitesk teak, 


There has also ever) 
been a prevailing doubt and uncertainty as, 
to the meaning of our laws. By the time 


‘that decisions could be had in our courts to, 





! 


from our legislatures having been compo-, 
sed of members who were born in other 


states, and who have retained their partial-| 


ities for the laws under which they first en-| 








| joyed the rights ot citizens. As our Assembly 


is still composed of similar materials, we) 
may wish rather than expect a different re- | 
| 


sult. Until we have representatives whose | 
| 





as much injury as censure, while it is more 
difficult to be counteracted: of the two we 
are inclined to prefer the latter, where we) 
have an opportunity of rebutting boldly and 
in earnest. 

The Excursion of an English Gentleman, 
is the production of Wm. Blane, Esq. whom 
some of our readers will recollect. During 
the few days he remained in Cincinnati, he 
gained so completely the esteem of all who 
knew him, that they will long delight to re- 
cur to the remembrance of his visit. Mr. 
Blane is still young, but his youth has been 
aperiod of great activity and, study. He 
has acquired a fund of information, uncom- 
mon for his years; and his knowledge of 
man and of nations has been extended and 
corrected by traveling through Europe and 
America. He is without doubt the most lib- 
eral, intelligent, and persevering English 
traveller that has ever visited this country. 
His ingenuous manners and modest deport- 


ment, gave instant pleasure; and admiration] Ways acted on the principle of encountering 


feelings shall either by birth or education 
be purely Ohionian, we can but feebly hope! 
to acquire at home, permanency in our laws, | 
or character as a state, abroad, 

From the caution and circumspection| 
which distinguish the whole public career 
of Mr. Morrow, we perhaps had no right to 
anticipate any thing like enthusiasm to be! 
exhibited by himon any subject; but we, 
confess that we are disappointed as to the) 
manner in which he treats of internal im- 
provements. Hespeakscoldly ofthe Erie 
Canal; and seems to us, covertly to oppose 
the undertaking, by the difficulties he sug- 
gests about paying the interest on the sum 
the state will have to borrow. As it re- 
spects improvements of internal commerce, 
we wish to see Ohio take the same rank in 
the west that New York has taken in the 
east. The people of our state have al- 











soon won upon esteem. Those who knew| 


not with certainty be relied on as their rule | 





this—we can do nothing. 
| We were somewhat surprised to find the 
‘Governor silent on the subject of a Conven- 


ition to revise the Constitution of the state. 
We had been informed that he feels more 
‘interested in obtaining a revision of the 
|Constitution, than in any matter whatever 
| concerning the welfare of the state. The 


| 


| Governor of Ohio should never cease short 
of attainment to enforce to the Legislature 
and through them to the people, the impor- 
tance of a new organization, Our plan of 
government is beyond that of all other 
states complicated and expensive, and our 
judicial system,without exception, the worst 
in the Union. P 


The following paragraphs are the most 
important in the message :—- 


“It appears, by areport from the Auditor of 
State to this office, that the balance inthe trea- 
sury exceeds sixty thousand dollars: this bal- 
ance is an aggregate of the surplus revenue ot 
several years. The annual surplus of the year 
past, would not exceed fifteen thousand dollars, 
and with the present rate of taxation, the annual 
surplus of revenue cannot be estimated, much to 
exceed the same amount in succeeding years.— 
For, notwithstanding the revenue will increase 
from new lands, becoming the object of taxation, 
the expenditure of thegovernment, from an ac- 
cession of population, and the extension of the 
settlements, will increase nearly in the same pro- 
portion. The surplus revenue, on the most favor- 
able estimate, is a fund in amount much below 
what is required to effect 1ke object In view. It 
would be hazardous and improvident, to engage 
ia an enterprize, requiring an expenditure of sevee 
ral millions, and a period of years for its execu- 
tion, with an insufficient provision for the fands,— 
A ruinous failure in the undertaking might ensue, 
after large expenditures had been incurred; and 
incase of eventful success, the burden of debt 
would be exceedingly incrdased. To depend on 
loans forthe discharge of+ interest, 18 a policy, 
that no Government will resort to. The prospect 
of a progessive accumulation of debt, aud the ef- 











temporary inconvenience for great prospec- 


fect of a profuse policy to sink the public credit, 
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will deter the most advcuturous fru.a the attempt. 
It would then appear from any calculation of the 
umount of anticipated expenditure--a view to | 
the state of the treasury, and to the approved | 
principles of tiscal polic: ,that ought to be pursued, | 
that provisionto replenish the treasury is indis- | 
pensible; and it rests avith the Legislature alone 
to authorize a grant for the necessary supphes.— 
No question is entertained of the capacity of the| 
state, with suitable éxertion, to furnish the ade-| 
quate means,andthat without the imposition of 
burthens oppressive to the people. It is believed 
that anannual tax, much less than was paid by 
the people of this state in direct tax alone. for 
the support of the last wer, would be sufficient, 
and’which, to the honor of their patriotism, was 
‘ paid without a murmur, [tis admitted, the call 
then was more imperative, and the means mure | 
abuadant, than at present. National rights, es- | 
sentin! to its independence, were to be defeuded, 
aud the means for contribution were furnished by 
the expenditure of the war. But in the present 
instance, too, there are interests of high merit im-_| 
volved. Interests which although of the ;eace 
ful kind, warranta call for contribution, on the 
part of the people, to carry into effect the object | 
The means of supply to constitute a fund, for the 
discharge of interest on the necessary loans, wall i 
be retrenchment in the ordinary expenditure, in- || 
crease of the present taxes, and a resort to new | 
objects of taxation. The products to the fund 
from the savings by retrenchments, cannot be 
much calculated on. Without injury to the pub- | 
lic service, they will be too inconsiderable to pro- | 
duce much effect. The principle reliance must 
be placed on au increase of the revenue. It is, | 
therefore, respectfully submitted, the propri- 
ety of providing for an increase of the tax on 
the several rates of lant, at least, to the same a- 
mount that was charged iu:mediately prior to the 
Jast session ot the General Assembly: and that 
the whole product; of the land tax, be made pay- 
able to the state treasury for state purposes. 

That atax be imposed as follows—on judicial 
process in Civil eases—on capital employed in 
trade—on pleasure and travel carriages—on brass | 
and other clocks, and on gold and silver watches, | 
and that the producton such taxes in whole, oer | 
in part, shall be made payable to the county 
treasury of the respective counties wherein the. 
tax is levied. That all monies which have accru- | 
ed, and are unexpended, and monies that may ac- | 
crue to the three per cent fund, for roads, be (with | 
the consent of Congress) appropriated exclusively | 
in aid of a canalfund: and that the section of land 
(unsold) in the reservation. at the Scioto Salt}: 
Works, be (with the consent of Congre 8) disposed | 
ofin tee simple, and the proceeds of the sale ap 
propriated to the same fund.” 


| 


if 


i} 
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The President’s Message has been receiv-| 
ed in this city, and published in most of the | 
papers; so that our readers in general are | 
probably acquainted with its contents. In| 
ournext we shall give a short view of it, | 
with some comparative remarks on the, 
statements relative to affairs at home. 

‘canines 

Congress met onthe 6th inst. In the 
Senate thirty-five members answered, |. 
Members were present from all the states, 
except Tennessee.— 

In the House of Representatives, one} 
hundred and eighty members answered to 
their names—an unusually large number) 
for the first day.—Aflter the usual commit- | 
tees were appointed, Mr. Mitchell, of Mary-! 
land, offered the following Resolution :— 


' Resolved, That the Honorable, the speaker in- 
vite our ‘listinguished Guest and Benefactor, Gen. 
La Fayette,to a seat within the Hall of this House, 
and that he direct the manner of his reception. 





_ Religion, Literature and Politics, was issued dur- 


= 


Some conversation arose as to the manner 
of the reception, which resulted in the a-| 
doption of the subjomed Resolution proposed | 
by Mr. Stephenson, of Va. as a substitute 
for the other :— 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the | 


part of this House, to join such committee as may | 
7 bg . ~ - \} 
be appointed on the part of the Senate, to consider | 





| 





cand report what respectful mode it may be proper | 


for Congress to adopt to receive General Lapay- | 
ETTE. and to testify the very high gratification | 


which he has afforded it by his preseut visit to the | 


Unitew States, made in pursuance of tne invita- | 
tion given to him by Congress during its last | 
session. i 


just appeared in Boston. 
|| teresting number ; and it is more beautifully prin” 


A Ee 


‘Tue firet, is a very in 


ted than any Newspaper wehave seen. Boston i8 
acqu:rig a decided superiority in American ty 
pography. 
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The General Assembly of Ohio met at Colum- 
bus, on Monday, the 6th inst. In the Senate, Al- 
len Trimble, of Highland, was elected Speaker, 
David Collins, Clerk, and Horace Wolcott, Door- 
keeper and Sergeant at Arms. Inthe House of 
Representatives, M. T. Williams, of Hamilton, 
was, after three ballotings, elected Speaker, pro 
tem. Mr. Worthington, of Ross, was the next 
highest. Evert Richmond waselected Clerk, and 





The committee was appointed to consist, | Benjamin Pike Doorkeeper. On the 7th, the Gov- 


on the part of the House, of thirteen mem- | 
bers, viz:—Messrs. Mitchell, of N.Y. A., 
Stephenson, of Va. Livingston, of La. Storrs, | 


of N.Y. Trimble, of Ky. M:Lane, of Del. 


“Webster, of Mass Mallary, of Vt. Ingham, 


of Pa. Forsyth, ofGeo, Mangum, ef N. C.: 
M‘Dufiie, of S, C. and Eddy, of R.1. | 


The votes for Governor have heen count- 
ed and found to stand thns. For Jeremiah 
Morrow 39.526:--for Allen Trimble 37, 
108:—Morrow’s majority 2,418. 


It has been proposed, in the Legislature, | 
to reduce the pay of the members from’ 
three dollars to two dollars perday. But 
in this instance, if in no other, they will,we. 
understand, show due deference and obe-' 
dience to the Governor’s recommendation 
not to alter the established code. 


ee | 
The amount of toll on the New York Canal for 


1824, will exceed three hundred thousand dollars: 
a sum which not only pays, the interest on the | 
whole capital invested, but leaves a fund for the | 
accomplishment of other improvements. 


\ 
a] 
' 


Ata large and respectable meeting of Manufac- 


' turers, receatly held in Philadelphia, of which that 


uniform friend and suyporter of the American Pol- 
icy, M. CAREY, was appointed chairman—a pro. 


position was made to form a Society and establish 


a Warchouse for the reception and sale of Ameri-' 
can Manufactures. The meeting resolved to form 
a company, to be called the Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’? Loan Company, with a capital of 
25,000 dollars, with the privilege of extending the i 
same to 200,000 dollars, Also to open a house for | 
the reeeption and sale of American Manufactures, || 
and make as large advances on them as may be, 
consistent with the security of the Company, in || 
order to rescue thase manufacturers in narrow cir- 
cumstances from the necessity of making such ru- 
inous sacrifices of their property, by auction and 
otherwise, as frequently eccur at present. 


** Zion’s ADVOCATE,’ a new paper devoted to 


i 
| 
| 
' 
| 


ing the past week from the office of Deming and 
Wood. The important object to which this paper 
is devoted, and the manner in which it promises to 
be conducted, will, we hope, ensure it a commen- 
surate success. 





A new paper entitled The Masonic Mirror and 
Mechanic’s Intelligencer,devote’ to Masonry, Lit» 
erature, Science and Mechanic Arts, National | 


ss 


‘ 
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Policy, &c, and edited by John R. Cotting, has! 


ernor’s Message was forwarded te both houses. Of 
the message some account will be found under our 
editoria! head. 

Committees have been raised on the act regu- 
lating the compensation of members of the Gene- 
ral Assembly-—on the act for the relief of insolvent 
debtors—on the subject of weights and measures— 
and on the punisbinent of crimes. 

Mr. Charies Bonaparte (Prince de Cassino) of 
Point Breeze, is at present occupied with a con- 
tinnation of the celebrated Ornithology of Wilson, 
It will be comprised in about four volumes quarto, 
and from the well-known qualfications of the an- 


. thor, and the zeal and talent he has already dis- 


played on similar subjects, it is expected that this 
work willnearly complete the ornithology of the 
United States. 

It has been erroneously stated that Joseph Bos 
naparte was engaged on this work. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Ma- ° 
ryland, offer a premium of one hundred dollars, 
vor agold Medal, for the best essay “on the pathol- 
ogy and treatment of Cholera Infantum.” 

The citizens of Canden, S. C. have determined 
to raise a Monument to the memory of Baron De 
Kaib, who fell during our Revolutionary War: 
Gen, La Fayette is to lay the corner stone, 


The corps of Cadets of the United States mil- 
itary academy,have offered a Gold Medal of filty 
dollars value, for the best design of a Monument 
to the memory of Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko. The 
Vonument isto beerected at West Point, ona 
rude romantic spot which bears the name of Kos- 
ciusko’s garden, because it had once beeuw bis fa- 
vorite retreat in his leisure moments, t'esigns te 
be exhibited by the first of January, 1825, Com- 
munications are to be addressed to James S 

hompson,P. N. Martin, and T. H. Ridgely, com- 
mittee of Cadets, West Point, 


At the Brighton (Mass.) fair, a piece of flannel 
was presented, woven by water power, which is 
supposed to save half the exense of weaving by 
the hand. Theuse of water power for the manu- 


facture of flannel is said not tohave been yet com- 


menced in Great Britain, and is an American in- 
vention. 


Itis in contemplation to erect, in London, a 
monuiment tothe memory of the late Rev. Jonn 
WeEstey; to consist of a spacious building for 
missionary purposes, and in which the great pub- 
lic religious anniversaries may be held. —This 


| praise worthy measure was originated some months 
,ago by several of the admirers of the founder of 


Methodism 


od 


A donation, says the London Morning Cbroni- 
cle, scent from America of upwards of eight thou- 
sand pounds, through the house of Baring & Co. 
has been remitted to Greece ; a sum, be it known 
to the shame of the United Kingdom, almost as 
large as all the subscriptions which the Greek 
committee have been able tu obtain, in this coun- 
try, after eighteen months’ exertions. 
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Still, still, is the breeze,—but the merciless blast 
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POETRY “i 
Ovigtwal. 
A WINTER'S REVERIE. 





Every leaf from the forest has riven: 
Not a vestige is left of the bright-blooming past, 
The brightest and sweetest, the shortest to last, 
All, all, from the prespect is driven. 
One hue of deep gray, 
Undisputed holds sway, 
With uniform sadness o’er woodland and glade: 
Save the mise]toe’s green, 
On the highest tops seen, 
Marking clearer the ravage November has made. 





Now lonely and drear is the wide-spreading waste | 
Late fertility marked as its own; 


And rich vines and gay flowers so sportively graced | 


The now spectre trees—then so fondly embraced: 
E’en the grass pale and withered has grown. 





LITERARY GAZETTE. 


ae 





Farewell! deceitful dreams of youth, 
Your power to cheat my heart is o’er. 


Soon freed from every venomed thorn, 
That lacerates the feeling breast, 

From perjured friends, from Beauty’s scorn, 
In Death’s cold arms I sink to rest. 


Then from a rock, whose ragged side 

The ocean dashed with ceaseless wave, 
He plung’d--and as he fell he cried, 

* Peace spreads her pillow in the grave!’ 


Though now deep in the sea he lies, 
And billows o’er his body sweep, — 
His spirit oft is seen to rise, 
And tread again the fatal steep. 


And often in the midnight storm, 

When lightnings glare upoa the wave, 
The sailors see his livid form 

Rise stately from its wat’ry grave. 





The sun’s timid glance 
Is thrown faintly askance, 
4s if he too must bid a reluctant farewell! 
Neither blue-bird nor thrush, 
To make vocal each bush, 
Nor a lone turtle-dove her sad story to tell! 


The stillness and calmness of Nature’s decay 
Yield sentiment sweet to the mind; 
Like the season of thought, when the busy and gay 


Children of pity! are you free 
From Superstition’s cold control? ; 

Then strike your harps, and wake with me 
A welcome requiem to his soul. 


Peace to his shade! a nobler heart 
Ne’er throbb’d within a human breast, . 
His spirit scorn’d the guise of art, 
His bliss was to see others blest. 


He lived a man of constant woe, 





Are called to devotion, ere that solemn day 
Set apart for beneficence kind ;— 
Or the grave vestal rite, 
Ere the ‘robe of pure white 
is to screen from prophane eyes for ever, 
Some maidenly beauty 
Led by sorrow or duty 
From the world and its pleasures to sever. 
Nov. 30, 1824, MYRA. 
— 


THE MISANTHROPE. 
"Twas night :—and ceaseless lightnings gleam’d, || 
And tempests tore the groves around, 
And wild the fiends of midnight scream’d, 
While pealing thunder shook the ground. 


By a wild shore Maranon walked, 
And viewed the elemental strife : 
Gloomy, from rock to rock he stalked— 
Sick of the world, and tired of life. 


Rage on, he cried, remorseless winds! 
The wretch, who on your faith relies, 

Perhaps a happy harbor finds— 
Perhaps amid your fury dies: 


But they who trust a plighted friend, 
Or listen to the vows of love, 

Sure disappointment must attend— 
For they must certain perjury prove. 


Who seeks, in Love or Friendship, balm, 
The thorny ills of life t’ assuage, 

Trusts the uncertain, treacherous, calm, 
That preludes the tornado’s rage! 


Have I not learnt this fatal truth ? 
And felt——but I will fee] no more' 








From Life’s rough storms he rashly fled: 
{ No farther seek the youth to know-- 
| Why rake the ashes of the dead? 


He hoped no Heaven, he feared no Hell! 
When, headlong from the fatal steep, 

| Amid the billowy waste, he fell,-- 

| He sought the realms of endless sleep. 





Yet when the fateful Trumpet’s sound 
Shall pierce the caverns of the sea,—- 

_He from his wa’try grave shall bound, 
Nor dread the glance of Deity! 


OSMYN, 
camnteenee 


} OSMYN TO LEILAS. 
} | Till the sun of my life shall decline, 

My heart siiall repose on thy friendship so dear; 
|| T'o thy mem’ry each morna fresh garland [ll twine 
And Dil hallow each flew’ret I weave with a tear. 
And when by the shade of the low weeping willow, 

At noon’s sultry hours I recline by the stream; 

And sleep, lulled to rest by the dash of the billow, 


Your image, still present, shall livc in each 
dream, 





‘And when ‘neath the clods of the valley I’m laid, 
And o’er my low tomb -the wild willow sha! 
wave, 

From my fale, your lov’d memory never shall 
ade 

But your presence shall cheer the long dreams 
of the grave. 
I'll dream that your footsteps above me are press- 


ing 

That the turf o’er my head is bedew’d by your 
tear, 

And my spirit in heaven shall accord fora blessing, 








Selected. 
MEMORY. 


Will no remorse, will no decay, 
Oh Memory, soothe thee into peace? 
When life is ebbing fast away, 
Will not thy hungry vultures cease? 
Ah no! as weeds from fading free, 
Noxious and rank, yet verdantly, 
Twine round a ruined tower; 
So to the heart, untamed, will cling 
The memory of an evil thing, 

In life’s departing hour: 
Green is the weed when gray the wall, 
And thistles rise while turrets fal}. 


Yet open Memory’s book again— 
Turn o’er the lovelier pages now, 
And find that balm for present pain 
Which past enjoyment can bestow: 
Delusion all, and void of power! 
For e’en in thonght’s serenest hour, 
When past delights are felt, 
And Memory shines on scenes of wo, 
?T'is like the moonbeam on the snow, 
That gilds, but cannot melt; 
That throws a mockery lustre o’er, 
But leaves it cheerless as before. 
2+ 
FORGET ME NOT. 
From the German of Schiller. 
Forget me not, should mirth allow thee leisure 
To think on me, while cares my breast destroy ; 
Forget me not, should sorrow damp thy pleasure, 
And rouse thy troubled soul from golden dreams 
of joy. 
And should the loye of change prefer unmeaning 
folly 
To faith that ne’er deceives, and pleasing mel- 
ancholy, 
My eyes shall speak in tears that trickle for thy lot, 
Forget me not, forget me not, 


Forget me not, though heedless of my anguish, 

Fortune should tear thee from my arms, 

While menths, and years, condemned iu vain te 
languish, 

My tongue repeats thy name, my mind recalls 
thy charms; 

Ah! consecrate to me some fleeting hours, 

For time and distance yield to friendship’s ma- 
gic powers; 

My heart will cry to thine,whate’er may be my lot, 

Forget me not, forget me not. 


Forget me not, though the dull earth should cove 
This heart that beats so faithfully for thee, 
This spotless soul around thee then shall hover, 
Though weak and erring now, yet then from er- 
ror free: 
Think then ’tis I, whene’er a ray of hope revealing 
A spirit to thy soul inspire a tender feeling, 
*Tis I who whispers tien, still anxious for thy lot, 
Forget me not, forget me not. 


"Published on Saturdays, by JOHN P. FOOTE, 
at the Book store, No. 14, Lower Market Street ; 
at THREE DOLLARS per annum in advance. 


O<y-Postmasters, or others at a distance, who 
may procure and become. responsible for six sub- 
scribers, will be entitied to a copy, fur themselves, 











And, hovering around you, descend from its 
sphere. 


without further charge. 








